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Make 
Swoutsers 


your shopping 
CONTTE + vuvin's mos 


distinguished store, right in the 
middle of Dublin's smartest Street. 
Switzers is the place to shop for 
the specialities of the country... 
Waterford Glass, Irish linen and 
lace, Bawneen sweaters, records of 
Irish interest. There is a self- 
contained Fashion Floor worthy of 
any capital city in the world and a 
Man's Shop devoted exclusively to the 
mighty male. Visitors will appreciate 
the many special services—the 
Restaurant, Beauty Salon, Information 
Bureau, Parcels Office and Telephones 
and the Theatre Bureau where you 
can book for major Dublin and 
London entertainments. 


Ask for our ‘Guide to Dublin’ 
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MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 
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the most 


gracious 


souvenir... 


THE sparkle of 
Waterford Crystal 
casts a unique charm 
in any setting... 

a charm that is the most 
perfect reminder of a 
visit to Ireland. The skill 
of Irish craftsmen 
creates a great 
variety of beautiful, 
deep-cut, lead 
crystal masterpieces, from a simple ashtray or 
butter dish up to magnificent suites of 

glasses and decanters for every occasion. 

And Waterford Glass is available throughout 
the world, so that you can add extra matching 
pieces at any time, when you return home! 


Waterford 
Crystal 


WATERFORD GLASS LTD. + WATERFORD + IRELAND 













Bawneen 


On the rugged west 
coast of Ireland the 
fisherfolk knit sweaters 
of bawneen (native 
undyed wool). Their 
beautiful and 
distinctive patterns 
originally served to 
identify men drowned 
at sea. Today, 
bawneens are a top 
tourist priority... 
make wonderful sports, 
ski-ing and yachting 
sweaters, tough, warm 
and hard-wearing. 
Cable stitch sweater, 
$7.25. 

Cable stitch cardigan, 
$10. 

Aran stitch sweater, 
$10.15. 

Aran buttoned sweater, 
(as illustrated), $10.75 
and $15. 








Arnotts of Henry Street (a stone’s throw from 
Nelson Pillar) is Dublin’s top store 

for Irish specialities... handwoven Irish tweeds, 
bawneen sweaters, for men, women 

and children, Waterford glass, Carrickmacross lace, 
Irish linens, Irish fashions from top designers, 
men’s tweed jackets and overcoats. 
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ARNOTTS . HENRY STREET . DUBLIN 











PARNELL MONUMENT 


Drive Voursel} 


IN SAFETY 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


INSURANCE 

MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 


AND COMFORT 











Per Week 


























Model H.P. Model H.P. Per Week 
Ford RAC 10 | £10 0 0 Ford RAC 16 | £11 10 0 
Popular} BHP 36 $28.00 Anglia | BHP 39 $32.60 

de Luxe 
Ford RAC 16 | £11 10 0 || Ford RAC 18 | £16 0 0 
Prefect | BHP 39 $32.60 Consul | BHP 55 $45.20 
de Luxe Mark 11 











WALDEN MOTOR CO. LED. 


(100 YARDS FROM PARNELL MONUMENT) 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 47831 (6 lines) 
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BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO.. LTD./CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 


16 WESTMORELAND STREET, 
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Our Cover Picture 

STAINED-Giass Nativity (MICHAEL HEALy). St. Brendan’s Cathedral, Lough- 
rea, County Galway. The cathedral which contains excellent glass, metal 
work, carving and mosaic is dedicated to St. Brendan. The capitals of the 
columns tell his life-story, his upbringing by his foster-mother, St. Ita, his 
voyage to America, his discovery of St. Brendan’s Isle, and his return to 
found the original abbey of Clonfert. Vestments and banners were designed 
for the cathedral by Jack B. Yeats and his wife. The windows, by the major 
Irish stained-glass artists, Michael Healy and Evie Hone, are of particular 
interest. Photo: Bord Failte Phetographer— T. Hayde. 
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LOUGHREA 
© 


The town of Loughrea is situated — as 
its name suggests — on the northern 
shore of the small Lough Rea. It is set in an 
area where fishing and shooting can be 
enjoyed. In addition, the tourist with 
an antiquarian bent will find much of interest 
there, including the remains of a 
large number of crannogs (ancient stockaded 
islands) which are a feature of the lake. 
And then there’s Loughrea Cathedral 
which, according to Elizabeth Coxhead, 
in this article reprinted with the kind permission 


of The Guardian, is well worth a visit. 


[HE suRGE of creative awakening which made Dublin the 
most vital capital of Europe at the turn of the century 
equally penetrated the fine arts, leaving behind at least one 
monument as significant in its way as the Abbey Theatre. 
[his is St. Brendan’s cathedral, in the little Galway market 
town of Loughrea. It is an exact contemporary of the 
literary movement, for the foundation stone was laid in 
1897, the year when Yeats, Edward Martyn, and Lady 
Gregory issued their appeal for guarantors in a dramatic 


venture which would ultimately develop into the Abbey 
Theatre. 
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Yet even in Ireland, Loughrea cathedral is little known. 
No publicity directs the tourist to it from either Dublin or 
Galway city, and I only discovered it through the lucky 
accident that research on Lady Gregory brought me to 
Loughrea as her home town. A casual remark that Lady 
Gregory’s friend and neighbour Martyn had had some 
concern with the decoration of the cathedral led us to 
investigate what appeared from the outside a dignified, 

but not greatly interesting, example of nineteenth-century 
Gothic, standing by the margin of the round silvery lake. 


A JEWEL OF IRISH GOTHIC 


BY ELIZABETH COXHEAD 
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We entered; it was a revelation. Everything in the 
modest building — for as cathedrals go, it is a very small 
one — is beautiful. Glass, metal work, carving, mosaic \ 
all hymn the glory of God in terms of real craftsmanship. 
And when we came to the western aisle (for the cathedral 
faces north and south), we experienced that astonishment 
which I for one have never felt in front of a stained-glass 
window except at Chartres. The evening sun was shining 
across the lake and through a three-light window represent- 
ing the Last Judgment. The companion window was a 
scarcely less remarkable Ascension. Here was plainly the 
work of a major artist, but to us, the name of Michael 
Healy meant nothing. 
The see of Clonfert is an ancient one, but its cathedral in 
a village twenty miles east passed from Roman Catholic ce 
hands at the Reformation; then the Bishops of Clonfert 
came to reside in Loughrea, a more considerable centre of 
population, and it was decided to build a new cathedral 
there. Edward Martyn’s home was only a few miles off, 
and he had already redecorated his parish church of 
Ardrahan as a model of what the Irish village church should S fr | 
be. He foresaw that the current wave of church-building ah 
would give huge scope, either to a genuine artistic revival 
rooted in the Celtic and Norman traditions, or to cheap 
commercialism masquerading as religious art. Passionately 
he campaigned against what he called the ‘foreign art 
commercial traveller’. His weapons were pamphlets, the 
example of his Ardrahan church, and presently the new i: hike 
cathedral at Loughrea. saapeii 
This is not to overestimate his part. Those primarily si} 
responsible for the cathedral have been, of course, a succes- OU hae ie. 
sion of culturally enlightened Bishops of Clonfert, but it Miiie. 47 
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The doorway at Clonfert Cathedral, Co. Galway, is a particu- Our Lady, Queen of Heaven. Stained-glass 
larly fine example of Hiberno-Romanesque architecture. window by Michael Healy. Loughrea Cathedral. 
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to the first two, Healy (later Archbishop) and O’Dea, he 
was the invaluable adviser, the discoverer of talent, the 
link with Dublin artists. He suggested to Sarah Purser, a 
rich and talented woman who had studied art in Paris, that 
she should open a stained-glass workshop and studio in 
Dublin, with the English Childe as chief instructor; and 
thus began An Tur Gloine, the Tower of Glass, which was 
to revolutionise the decadent Victorian stained-glass 
technique. 

He found W. A. Scott to design the elegant ironwork 
(the cluster of sanctuary lamps is especially beautiful); 
John Hughes to execute the bronze retable of the high 
altar and the tender Virgin and Child in the Lady Chapel; 
Michael Shorthall to carve altar rails, font, and the capitals 
of the columns in a personal idiom strongly imbued with 
Celtic feeling. The cathedral is fortunate in its dedication 
to “tt i most picturesque of Irish saints, and the 
capitals depict his life-story, his upbringing by his foster- 
mother Saint Ita, his voyage to America, his discovery of 
St. Brendan’s Isle, and his return to found the original 
abbey of Clonfert. 

Jack B. Yeats, the poet’s artist brother, with his wife 
and Pamela Coleman Smith, were engaged to design 


vestments and banners, and Lily Yeats and her small 
band of work-girls at the Cuala Industries carried them out. 
They were among the most attractive minor treasures of 
the cathedral, particularly the banners, which are worked 
in vegetable-dyed wools on hand-woven linen and 
endearingly depict the figures and island backgrounds of 


the early Celtic saints. 


Above : Sanctuary lamps by W. A. Scott. Loughrea 
Cathedral. 


Left : Christ the King. Stained-glass window by 


Michael Healy, Loughrea Cathedral. 














Above: Madonna and Child by John Hughes. 
Loughrea Cathedral. 


Right : Everything in Loughrea Cathedral is beautiful 
—glass, metal work, carving, mosaic all hymn the 
glory of God in terms of real craftsmanship. 


Just as the first decade to the new century was the 
burgeoning time for the Abbey in Dublin, so it was for 
Loughrea, with distinguished artists trooping down month 
by month to enjoy Martyn’s hospitality and supervise the 
progress of their work. But Michael Healy remains the 
outstanding artistic personality. All phases of his maturity 
are represented here, from the small Saint Simeon window 
in the baptistery (1904) to the Last Judgment (1940) which, 
fittingly, was the last window he ever did. A stained-glass 
artist's work cannot easily travel or be exhibited, and almost 
all of Healy’s is in Ireland, but those who have taken the 
trouble to study it do not hesitate to class him with the 
world’s great painters in the medium. His younger and 
more widely known colleague at the Tower of Glass, 
Evie Hone, has two windows at Loughrea — a rose window 
in the north gable depicting the Creation, and a strong and 
compassionate Saint Brigid. Another Tower of Glass 
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artist who has left her mark on the cathedral is Ethel 
Rhind, who turned from glass to mosaic, and executed 
in that medium a poignant series of Stations of the Cross, 
framed in grey Connemara marble which seems to make 
the pictures grow out of the walls. 

It cannot be said that Edward Martyn’s dream of a land 
filled with beautiful churches came true. Here and there 
occurs one with a fine window or carving. But just as the 
Abbey plays were never judged by the size of their audien- 
ces, so the vision that clothed itself in stone and iron and 
glass at Loughrea cannot be judged by the numbers of 
those who are moved by it..I hope that these numbers will 
grow, and that visitors who have appreciated the achieve- 
ment of the Irish genius in the temples and crosses of Aran, 
and the Seven Churches of Kilmacduagh, will also make 
time to study its modern flowering in the exquisite 
cathedral of Loughrea. 
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WEXFORD 





END IN THE WEST 


I AM NOT motor-mad, just a utilitarian who needs a wheel 
for the luxuries. And the prime luxury as far as I am 
concerned is to get around Ireland when the mood takes 
me. You'd be surprised how much can be got into a short 
week-end. 

For fun I'll give an account of one that happened last 
summer, one of those odd brilliant things that stick in the 
memory, the perfect mixing of times and tenses that only 
happen in Ireland — I think. 

I went up from Wexford to see a play in Dublin. The 
road moves through lovely country if you take the Avoca 
valley from Arklow, and as the afternoon was smiling, that 
is exactly what we did. We saw the play, we foregathered 
with a crush of cronies that grew and grew till the small 
hours, and some of them I did meet again on the following 
morning and this meeting ended with all of us en masse 


Baldoyle racecourse is seven miles only from the centre of Dublin. Nowhere in 
Ireland is the holidaymaker far from one of the year’s 200 race meetings. 

















trooping out to the races in Baldoyle, seven miles from 
the centre of Dublin city, a racecourse at the seaside under 
the lovely Head of Howth. 

It’s the most intimate of racecourses. The paddock is 
big, but the parade ring is small enough to let a man look 
at a horse properly and hear a lady owner talk to a jockey. 
The male owner you never can hear; he speaks out of the 
corner of his mouth so you cannot even lip-read a winner. 
If you could lip-read, you can be sure anyway you'd back 
a loser, so I find the best way to make a bit of money is 
to stick a pin in the race-card. Whence the origin of the 
term ‘pin money’, the cash that keeps the bookie alive. 

Here at a Saturday meet you see almost everybody in 
the sporting and dramatic worlds as well as the small 
breeders and small trainers who keep the horse-business 
going. And here, too, I met an accomplished amateur 
photographer who persuaded me after the second round 
at the bar to come and see the sun set on the other side of 
Ireland that evening. 

After the last race, however, there didn’t seem to be 
much time left for the journey of 200 miles. I was lolling 
on the tiptop of the Grand Stand, my attention divided 
between the view over the sea to the island of Ireland’s 
Eye and the horse that was rapidly losing me a few hard- 
earned shillings, when I thought of suggesting it would be 
much nicer in the circumstances if we confined ourselves 
to inspecting the sun as it rose over the Hill of Howth to 
the east, but when that availed me nothing, we sat in to 
the car and headed westwards. My wife, God help her, 


sat in too. 








































lreland’s Eye seen from the Hill of Howth, County 
Dublin. Howth is a popular resort nine miles north 
of Dublin. The Gardens of Howth Castle are famous 
for their rhododendrons and azaleas. 






Market Cross, Cong, County Mayo. Apart from its | 
antiquities, Cong is known as an excellent centre for | 
shooting and angling holidays. 





Over the midlands, fat summer clouds were lazing. 
Farmers were drawing in the hay. The cows were coming 
home. But when we crossed the Shannon at Athlone, the 
light was already filtering the earlier shades of dusk. Even 
so the limestone country of Galway, with its stone walls 
for hedges, had its own particular luminous quality. I 
know no scientific reason for this luminousness, and it 
may be my imagination. On the other hand the bare 
plains could return some of the light back to the air, or 
three thousand miles of ocean send some tremor through 
it, since Galway after all is the next parish to America 
with a wild waste of waters in between. 

We didn’t make the farthest coast, of course. At Galway, 
the City of the Tribes, the dark caught up on us before 
we could enter the blue desolation of Connemara, so we 
stopped for dinner, meeting other cronies, since Ireland is 
a very small world. When my host disappeared for a few 
moments, I had no premonition he was preparing a rather 
embarrassing moment for me. I should have guessed. 
His mind runs that way. Even in photography. This, which 
should be an art of representation he turns into delicate 
cartoon or a sly caricature. He will show you a tree like 
Winston Churchill — even to the cigar, or snatch out of 
some withered stub a grotesque of de Gaulle. In Connemara 
where the winds of winter torture all trees into odd shapes 
he finds in photographing them his own commentary on 
the large figures of our time. 


First an aperitif and then some of that fine Irish 
food. The perfect way_to end a day's sightseeing. 


Everybody comes to town on market day in Galway. 











Oysters from the bay we had and fish trawled that 
morning. I stuck him for a bottle of Nuits St. George too, 
and then we rambled around the old town, standing on 
Corrib Bridge where three waterfalls roar in unison. | 
used to go to school nearby and I always associate that 
sound with the declining of a Latin verb and the whack 
of the teacher’s cane. It was nearly midnight when we 
continued our journey to where the sun sank, somewhere 
on the coast. 

I had been there before: So, too, had those famous 
ladies, Messrs Somerville and Ross, who explored Conne- 
mara in the nineties by donkey and trap, describing 
fishing lodges and people that to this day have scarcely 
altered. Here the rivers throng with trout, and the lakes, 
and when the mayfly arrives for its brief nuptials, fisher- 
men fly in as if by magic from all points of the compass 
this side of the Iron Curtain. All we saw on our night jaunt, 
however, was the matchsticks that flared the roadsides 
above the bog. We ran into a storm of hail and were 
grateful for the signposting. Connemara is now a motorist’s 


Angling on Lough Corrib near Greenfield, County Galway. Brown 
trout fishing in small rivers and in lakes is generally free. 


paradise. The roads are splendidly surfaced, new-made 
and wide, and the sixty miles flew by though a wind 
roared down from the mountains and hail walloped the 
glass. However, when we passed through Letterfrack all 
the stars in the sky were showing and the sudden gale 
seemed to vanish in a moment. And in a few minutes we 
arrived at the hotel once owned by the poet, Oliver St. 
John Gogarty. 

Innocently I followed my wife into the great hall —- to 
find everybody lined up expecting us, and to meet a 


shower of confetti from the balcony where the staff had 
foregathered. . . . It seems my photographer had announced 
us a newly-married couple on honeymoon, and our 
honeymoon, alas, had already ended some twenty years 
before. I had difficulty in explaining that to an American 
millionaire who had ordered half a case of champagne to 
celebrate the occasion. 

Me, I thought the toast a long time overdue. 

The following morning arrived with a blaze of summer 
sunlight that transformed the country, amazing country, 
mountains blue in tumbling mighty graphs, plains of 
rock and ochre herbage, streams gushing and splashing 
everywhere, and a mighty coastline where a hundred suns 
could sink like armadas. And here armadas did _ sink, 
back in the spacious days of great Elizabeth. All the day 
we wandered, to Clifden on its cliff — last outpost of man, 
and back to Roundstone, a village out of John M. Synge, 
stone and seawater, scattered little white houses thatched 
in the old way, donkeys carrying baskets of turf. Here time 
is slowed to an older pulse, for here man is dominated by 








On the road to Connemara — blue and golden 
wonderland of moor, mountain and lake. 


the scenery, by mountain and ocean, and one has only to 
see a tiny village of thatch huddled under ‘a monstrous 
mountain of raw slate to realise how tough a people can 
be merely to exist. 

Well, we didn’t see the sun sink until the late evening, 
but just to show how much a week-end can hold, we 
saw it rise after rounding the world, saw it come up over 
Wexford Harbour the following morning as we drove in 
the gateway to our own place. 


a 








The Bird Market, Bride Street, Dublin 
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Paul Hogarth — the well-known English 
artist — has made drawings in Europe, 
Asia and Africa. In Ireland he 
travelled more than 3,000 miles 
and found many subjects. 
In all he made a series of almost 
a hundred drawings, 


including the three reproduced here. 
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The halfpenny 





Bridge over the River Liffey, Dublin 











The Four Courts, Dublin, seen from the quays on the far side of the River Liffey 
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Croagh Patrick, Ireland's Holy Mountain, 
rises high over Clew Bay. Westport, on 
Clew Bay, is the setting each year for one 
of the major Irish angling festivals. 








Pm not a MAYO MAN wet. 




























This article is from the booklet, ‘Moonlight in Mayo’, which was 
produced by the Mayo Men’s Association in co-operation with the 


Mayo Development Association. 


I AM NEVER lonely when I have Croagh Patrick over my 
shoulder. All I have to do, while the bait or the fly is in the 
Mayo water, seeking to lure the salmon or the trout, is to 
glance at the great conical mass of good solid rock that 
lifts itself 2,600 feet into the clear air — I know then that 
the mountain where St. Patrick prayed has its eye on me. 

I am not a Mayo man — there is not a drop of Mayo 
blood in me. And yet each year, and often twice a year, 
when I set out for Mayo I have a feeling that I am going 
home. It is hard to disentangle that mixture that agitates 
body and mind in me at the thought of Mayo, and it 
would be harder to try here to put it down on paper — so 
maybe I had better not try. But I know this: my heart sings 
as I fish along the Benowen, or when, in the harvest time, 
I look at the fields of grain so ripe and burnished in the sun 
that I expect the whole crop to go on fire; or when I see 
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the hunter and his dogs silhouetted on what Brinsley Mac f excellent holiday centres, set in 

Namara, writing of another county, calls the rim of the 5 iS 

world in the evening light, on the skyline of a vast moor, eee 
or when I sit down behind the mossy bank of the Ballycroy ind for the sportsman first-cla | 
river and go fast asleep while the sun is crossing the 

meridian. angling, {07 and rougn snooting 








Need I say that I love Mayo: I have stood on the road at 
Mulranny and looked for miles across the golden strand 
below me, and there I have heard again the sound of 
voices cheering on the horse race in Synge’s ‘Playboy of 
the Western World.’ I have walked out of Louisburgh to 
the sandhills, right down to the waves breaking on the 
shores and listened to the evening wind whispering like a 
lover in the bent. I have kissed the Carrowniskey river at 
the point where she flows under the lonely road, made 
sociable by the single telephone line, and I have walked with 
her down the hilly fields and stayed with her until she lost 
her beauty and vigour in the wide estuary that meets the 
Atlantic. 

And there on the shore I have marvelled at the power of 
the great rollers, ten or twelve feet high, smashing their 
snow-white foaming strength on the beach. And from 
that point I have seen Clare Island, shining like a gem in 
the blue Atlantic water. The whitewash of the houses 
glistened like sapphires in the sun. Through binoculars I 
have seen the specks that were people moving, seen the 
cattle grazing in the dark green fields and, in imagination, 
I have seen Grace O’ Malley standing in the prow of her 
war galley, her chiselled, defiant bold face fresh in the wind 
and her hair vibrating and wind-blown behind her. 





Above : Harvesting, County Mayo. 


Right : Doo-Lough and Ben Creggan, County Mayo. 
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The vast expanse of Blacksod Bay is sheltered 
from the open Atlantic by the Mullet Peninsula. 


I had straddled the stone wall of Westport’s Mall, 
watching the trout playing tig while a local boy with his 
worm looks like a cut-down edition of Charlie Ritz, one 
of the world’s greatest anglers today. The occasion is 
ordinary, the fish there is small, the sight is so usual that 
no one bothers to look at that boy engrossed in his sport 
and hobby, but I know that the very stones of that wall 
know that it was here that many Mayo men embraced an 
art that has held them tightly ever since. 

I have gone through the woods to Treanlaur, away on 
past Feeagh and Furnace, to see there the salmon research 
station, where microscopes and laboratory equipment 
speak of scientific advance, where specimens of fish and 
other aquatic creatures are preserved, and where millions 
of baby salmon and trout are reared with lavished care 
that the fish, when grown, never will return. 

And in a ditch at Treanlaur I have found the main barrel 
part of an ancient cannon that probably spans back over 
generations of Irish history. It was, I was told, taken from 
the grounds of Rossturk Castle in the days of revolt, was 

































Below : Doo-Lough, County Mayo. 


Right : Carrowmore Lake is in north Mayo, not 
far from Bangor Erris. 


Bottom : ‘These children impressed me . . . neat 
and tidy, the products of proud parents.’ 





mounted on a lorry or armoured car and shown as a 
symbol of borrowed or recovered power that no single 
Lee-Enfield rifle could enshrine. I think I was told that 
this relic actually was made to fire but, because the remains 
of the cannon lay neglected in a modern fish farm, I knew 
it was a fishy story and left it there. 
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I have watched the children round Ballinrobe going 
hand and hand to school along flint roads white in the 
morning sun and flanked by stone walls that are punctuated 
by mountain ash with blood-red berries splashed before 
the green foliage. These children impressed me. Some of 
them carried handfuls of wild flowers for teacher’s table, 
all of them were neat and tidy, the products of proud 
parents, and all of them were growing there so naturally 
a part of a countryside that swept down to Lough Mask 
and carried the eye miles away to the Partry mountains 
cradled in ethereal blue. 

I have stretched myself on the counter of a Ballina shop 
where the trade and commerce comprised the buying of 
horse hair for eventual export to Scandinavia. I have 
spoken in Ballina to a uniformed Civic Guard-angler who 
asked me, with a twinkle in his eye, how many fish I had 
caught and how I had caught them — and when I replied 
that one never would dream of asking a policeman such a 
question, the laugh of the two of us ran down the street 
to the stone bridge over the Moy and ended in the pint 





jars that seem to welcome one after a day on the Ridge 


Pool. ; 

My story of Mayo is briefly told. There is a lot of the 
personal pronoun about it because, well, it is my own 
story — and there is so much more that refuses to turn 
into scribbles on the paper before me. 
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The elephants work untiringly each dav... 
standing up for photographs, carrying children 
up and down the Zoo gardens. 
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So 


BY BARRY COOKE 





















IN 10 OR I§ MINUTES from St. Stephen’s Green, depending 
upon the activities at the Cattle Market en route, one 
leaves the bus at the entrance to Phoenix Park and is 
immediately engulfed by, to my mind, some of the most 
attractive planned landscape in Ireland. The two lakes with 
their flocks of native and exotic wild-fowl, cranes and 
pelicans, ducks and divers, lie in the centre in a deep 
depression. Among the flowers and shrubs on all sides are 
the cages, dens and paddocks of the animals; an exceedingly 
good and_ representative collection and in the most 

| startlingly ¢ good health. It is an intimate zoo, small by 





Where to next ? Although its quite an intimate 
place, there’s a lot to be seen at the Dublin zoo. 


( comparison ie the vast London zoo, but peculiarly large 
for a country the size of Ireland. rv 
The Zoological Society of Ireland was founded in 1830 
and has grown steadily. It has for long been famous for 
its lions — the original M.G.M. lion came from the Dublin 
zoo — and the first pair were brought from Natal in 1857. 
Since then the zoo has bred some 600 lions. During the 
war most zoos were unable to feed their lions and tigers 
and Dublin took in boarders. After the war, when zoos 
all over Europe were busy replenishing their stock, Dublin 
was in the position of being one of the foremost lion 
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breeders in the world. The stock has always remained 
strong and although feeding lions is an expensive proposi- 
tion nowadays, there are continual families of lion cubs in 
residence. At present they are slightly eclipsed by two 
tiger cubs. Rough, growling kittens now two feet long, 
they were bottle-fed by Mr. Murphy, the curator, in his 
own house. Tigers are most difficult to breed in captivity. 
A pair of cubs was lost last year due to feline enteritis, 
probably transferred from an ordinary house cat by an 


unknown visitor. At present, these two new offspring of 


Arja and Sita are doing splendidly. 

Rama, another tigress, is patronized by an oil company. 
She is one of the many animals and birds in the 
Dublin zoo which are, in part, supported by a corporation, 
a firm or even a small shop. Firms ‘adopt’ an animal. They 
arrange to pay all or part of the cost of their feeding and 
in return their name is placed beside that of the animal on 
the cage. Members of the firm often feel a personal, 
fatherly attitude toward their ‘adoptees’ and often stop 
by to visit. 


This is rather typical of the Dublin zoo where many of 


the keepers are following in the path of their fathers and 
grandfathers before them and taking a deeply personal 


interest in their charges. Mr. Supple, the Head Keeper of 


the Monkey house, who is now 72, began as a keeper at 
the age of 14. In his own office is a young Gibbon, one of 
hundreds that he has reared from the bottle. Charlotte, 
one of the young chimpanzees who take part in the tea 
party on the lawn every afternoon, is quite at home here 
if Mr. Supple is present. 


Left : The Dublin zoo has bred some 600 lions since 
the first pair arrrived just over a century ago. The 
Dublin zoo has an exceedingly good and representa- 
tive collection which includes many animals from 
far away places. It’s an ideal place for a children’s 
outing. 
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The animals are housed in a variety of ways — 
some in the open air paddocks, some are grouped in 
special houses . . . but for the children the high 
spot always is ‘The Children’s Corner.’ 


The modern trend in all zoos is to place more and more 
animals outside in as nearly natural surroundings as possible. 
Three of the lions spend all their time in an enclosure at the 
far end near the sea-lions. The deer, llamas and wallabies 
are loose in paddocks. There are two islands on the lake 
where families of Gibbon monkeys spend the entire year. 
They have grown superb long coats and can be seen, 
except in coldest weather, swinging and chattering from 
tree to tree, coming just to the edge of the water to beg 
apples and nuts from the admiring children. Fifty years 
ago the tendency was to keep all monkeys, and in fact 
most animals, in considerable heat. This resulted, often, in 
coddling them to death. Now it is seen how healthy the 
result can be when an animal’s adjustment is made to an 
outdoor climate slightly colder than his native one. 

With polar bears this is no problem. Their fine new 
quarters house two males who, by the time this is written, 
will have been joined by two females just purchased from 
Norway. The zoo hopes to breed them. They have been 














particularly successful with giraffes. At any time of visiting, 
one can be sure of seeing baby giraffes in various stages of 
leggy, graceful development. As it is an intimate zoo 
where keepers are always present to answer questions and 
keep watch over their charges, many animals of delicate 
digestion such as giraffes can be fed by visitors. In most 


zoos the charming sight of several giraffes extending their 
long slender necks over the fence toward the pieces of 
bread held out by excited children cannot be seen. Here 
they have had no accidents either to child or giraffe. 

Beside the giraffe house and pen, Albert, the hippo- 
potamus, wallows in his bath or bundles ponderously to 
his outdoor pool and paddock. Beyond him are the two 
elephants who work untiringly each day at standing up 
for photographs and carrying children on their backs. 

Second only to the elephants as a children’s attraction 
is the children’s corner where docile animals, guaranteed not 
to bite, are kept. Here are seats where parents can rest 
while the children wander safely among lambs, kids, 
rabbits and birds. There is a tiny fawn here, standing two 
feet high on tenuous, fragile-seeming legs. She was found, 
abandoned by her parents, among the wild Fallow deer 
of Phoenix Park. She was brought in on a litter of leaves 
by two small boys and was successfully reared on the 
bottle. Together with the young tapir and the bush- 
babies, who by the aid of artificial moonlight have been 
persuaded to lead un-nocturnal lives, she is the pride of the 
children’s zoo. 

One of the zoo’s most important future plans will be 
the building of a new Reptile House to replace the present 
one now outmoded. The construction, in the last vear, of 





Although they come from opposite ends of the earth, 
from places as different as Africa and the Arctic, the 
animals in the Dublin zoo thrive exceptionally well in 
the mild Irish climate. 





a modern attractively designed and spacious restaurant. 
has to some extent curtailed any large-scale building for a 
short while. Even so, one is impressed by the many new 
buildings — the hippopotamus house, giraffe house and the 
tropical bird house with its side wing housing parrots and 
macaws. Great care is spent on attractive surroundings. 
The gardens seem constantly in flower; litter is picked up 
all through the day. It is quite astonishing with what 
passion the zoo people consider every aspect of what, to 
them, could be merely work. The peacocks that strut 
arrogantly across the paths and lawns collecting largesse 
from the passersby seem quite aware that it is really they 
who are the proper owners of the Dublin zoo. 




























Go back a few generations and like as not you'll find you've got Irish blood in 
your veins. Like as not, too, you'll be proud of the fact and want 
to find. out more about your Trish ancestors. This 


article suggests some of the ways you might set about tracing them. 


HOW TO LOOK FOR 
YOUR IRISH ANCESTORS 





Ir you have Irish blood you will almost certainly be proud 
of it — quite properly. You will also, with almost equal 
certainty, think some day of trying to find out a little more 
about your Irish ancestors. 

You may decide to add this interest to the pleasure of a 
holiday in Ireland or you may enquire by correspondence. 
Whichever way you choose, it is most important that you 
yourself should make some preliminary preparations. 

Remember that Ireland’s records have inevitably suffered 
in the course of her troubled history. Much very valuable 
material has been preserved but not as much as the searcher 
would like. Remember, too, that an Irish surname may be 
borne by a very large number of people, with the result 
that identification becomes a serious problem. You must 

oy therefore gather and verify as far as possible every scrap 
of information you can from sources available to you — 
family papers, the memories of elderly relatives, records 


i of church and state in your own country. A local genea- 

logical or historical society may be able to help. You 
should try to find out the full name of the emigrant 
ancestor, the background of his family (whether they were 
rich or poor, merchants or farmers), his religion. Above 


all, you should try to find the name of the precise place 
from which the emigrant came. An Irish county can be 
quite a large area and a certain surname can be borne by 
perhaps thousands of people in the same county. Here, 
particularly, a family tradition preserving the name of a 
parish or townland can be of great assistance. 

A great many of the more important sources of genea- 
logical information are centralized in the city of Dublin. 
At the Office of the Registrar-General in the Custom House 

















The Genealogical Office, Dublin. 
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MARRIED. Richard Baker, of Coolgreany, go, Wer 
for’, to Mifs Mary Aan Rogers, of Balgeen, co. Meath.— 
At Portasliaston, King’s co. Mr. William Kelly, to Mito 
Mary Malone.—Mr. Edward Bond, Attorney, to the wi 
dow Nugent of Fieet-fireet.—At Navan, Mr. Thomes 
Dillon, Tenner, to Milt Mary Fay. 

DIED, The wife of Gaynor Barry, Efq, Liaie Cuffe- 
fireet—At Cork, Mrs. Fleming ; the widow Pardy, ead 
the wife of Mr. Mathew Hayes brewer, 

Kilkenny, Jan, 23. Saturday tatt weie committed to the 
co. Jai!, by Francis Lodge, Michael Travers, and Petrick 
Bourke, on fufpicion of being concerned in bu lariowly 


breakiag open the houfe of Pierce Dulabunty, of Firodagh, useful 


in the co, Kilkenny, on the-gth of Jumelaft; and alfe char- 
ged with going in white cloathing and founding of horns, to 
the houfes of Mich. Terwhit, and Edmond Laler, of fisid 
piece, and then and there in company with two others, 


Birth, marriage, and death announcements 
in old newspapers can sometimes be a 
source of genealogical material. 


are preserved the registers of births, marriages and deaths 
froni the year 1864, when general civil registration began, 
to the present day. Marriages of non-Catholics are recorded 
from 1845. Certified copies of entries are supplied and 
searches are carried out by the officials or may be made in 
person by those who can visit the Office. Small fees are 
payable. The collections of the Public Record Office, at the 
Four Courts, suffered severely in 1922 but the Office 
nonetheless houses today a very valuable body of material. 
Of particular interest to the seeker after family records are 
the Tithe Applotment Books which give the names of 
those whose holdings were subject to tithes about the 
year 1825 and the Valuation Office records, relating also 
to the first half of the last century. Also preserved here are 
wills and abstracts of wills, indexes to wills, administra- 
tions and marriage licence bonds no longer extant, and 
valuable collections relating to particular families. In 













Henrietta Street is the Registry of Deeds, a most useful 
source of genealogical information. Its records run from 
1708 to the present day, and relate to all the usual transac- 
tions in property which involve the execution of a deed — 
leases, mortgages, settlements. Searches may be made in 
person, a small fee being payable. 

The National Library, in Kildare Strect, has a splendid 
collection of books and manuscripts relating to Ireland. 
Amongst the printed works there are a great many of 
obvious use to the genealogist — directories, family 
histories, journals of local antiquarian and _ historical 
societies, topographical works and histories of particular 
areas. Very important also are the series of newspapers, 
national and local, even though birth, marriage and death 
announcements were not. as numerous formerly as they 
are now. The manuscript collections include deeds, letters, 
rentals and other papers relating to many Irish families. 
The Library has in hand the preparation of an immense 
card index which will facilitate the use of all this material, 
printed and manuscript. The Genealogical Office, a part of the 
National Library, is situated in Dublin Castle and has its own 
collections of officially recorded pedigrees, registers of 
armorial bearings, will abstracts, printed family histories 
and pedigrees and much other genealogical and heraldic 
material. The Office provides advice and general informa- 
tion — about surnames, for example — without charge 
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and also undertakes searches in its own records and in 
outside sources such as those described above. The fees 
payable for such searches are at the rate of £3 for four 
hours work. 

These large central repositories do not exhaust the 
sources which may help you in your search for ancestors. 
Before the period of general civil registration, church 
records are the best source for the primary genealogical 
facts. A record of baptism is obviously a proof of birth. 
The parochial registers of the Catholic Church are in the 
custody of the Parish Priests all over Ireland. In urban 
areas they can be of considerable antiquity, covering two 
hundred years or more, but in rural areas they are generally 
found to begin about the second quarter of the last century. 
Many parochial registers of the Church of Ireland were 
destroyed in 1922 in the Public Record Office where they 
had been deposited but some survived and many are still 
in the custody of the incumbents of parishes throughout 
the country. The registers quite often go back to the 
eighteenth century and even before. If your ancestors 
were Presbyterians, the Presbyterian Historical Society 
(Church House, Fisherwick Place, Belfast) may be able 
to offer very valuable assistance. The Society itself holds 
some Presbyterian registers and can provide information 
about others in the custody of local ministers. It will be 
seen how important a guide the religion of your ancestors 
can be. As well as the three hndion mentioned, others, 
such as the Religious Society of Friends (6, Eustace Street, 
Dublin), may be able to help in your enquiries. 

If your emigrant ancestor or his forebears came from the 


northern counties of Ireland the Public Record Office of 


Northern Ireland (Law Courts Building, May Street, Belfast) 
will have much to offer. Since this Office was founded 
in 1924 it has built up a fine collection of records relating 
to the six counties of Northern Ireland — Antrim, Down, 
Armagh, Tyrone, Fermanagh and Derry. The Tithe 
Applotment Books and other such records for these 
counties are in this Office. In other parts of Ireland the 
local Public Libraries may have information to offer. All 
over the country there are cemeteries with tombstone 
inscriptions providing details of name and date which 
might not be available from any other source. These, 
combined with local knowledge and tradition, would be 
of particular interest to a genealogically-minded visitor. 

Obviously, there can be no guarantee that your search 
will be successful. But Ireland’s archives are constantly 
growing, more sources come to light and cataloguing and 
indexing make them steadily more useful for your purpose. 
The search may not be easy or readily fruitful but what 
you may hope to learn, be it general or particular, will 
almost certainly be worth the effort. 
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Murphy. 
Kelly. 
Sullivan. 
Walsh. 
Smith. 
O’Brien. 
Byrne. 
Ryan. 
Connor. 
O’Neill. 
Reilly. 
Doyle 
McCarthy 
Gallagher. 
Doherty. 
Kennedy. 


Quinn. 
Moore. 


McLaoghlin. 


Carroll. 
Connolly. 
Daly. 
Connell. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE 


APPENDIX TO THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL OF MARRIAGES, 
BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN IRELAND, 1890 

PRINCIPAL SURNAMES 





Hughes. 
Farrell. 
Fitzgerald. 
Brown. 
Martin. 
Maguire. 
Nolan. 
Flynn. 
Thompson. 
Callaghan. 
O’Donnell. 
Duffy. 
Mahony. 
Boyle. 
Healy. 
Shea. 
White. 
Sweeney. 
Hayes. 


. Kavanagh. 


Power. 
McGrath. 
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The Custom House, Cublin. 


Donovan. 


McDermott. 
Moloney. 
Rourke. 
Buckley. 
Dwyer. 
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CURIO HUNTING 


Something for the folks back home! An Trish holiday means value for 
your money. You can buy the products for which Ireland is world- 
renowned such as Waterford Glass, tweed, linen and lace, or take 
John Chichester’s advice and go in search of an off-beat souvenir in some 


old curiosity shop. 


[HE SOUVENIR HUNTER who is also a bit of a connoisseur 
and who may, like a number of us, have not too much to 
expend upon his hobby, will indubitably find himself in 
his element in most Irish cities. 

Our chequered history, the many connections with the 
Continent and America, the roving dispositions of former 
Irish and the Grand Tour of the aristocracy in the wide 
and spacious days, all have tended to a vast accumulation 
of art treasures, major and minor, some very minor, but 
precious little objects indeed, recalling memories of old 
towns in remoter Italy and little French places where crafts 
individual to the localities still hourished over a century ago. 


Right : . . . a vast accumulation launched on the 
market by changing tasks and the break-up of family 
places. 


Below : A piece of eighteenth-century silver recalls 
memories of tall candle-lit windows and fanlighted 
door. 


BY JOHN CHICHESTER 


Changing tastes, the break-up of family places and, be 
it said, a certain heedlessness of the younger generation, 
have launched all these anew on the markets. 

Away from the main streets in our towns lie small shops; 
curiosity shops in all but name, whose wares include ghastly 
lithographs, jam jars, oddments of all sorts and, by no means 
improbably, something very, very worthwhile. 

Therein might well lie something to make the long trip 
rew arding. Currier and Ives prints, weapons from far 
lands, autograph letters, faded books, perhaps, containing 
names and emendations of great price to the book collector. 
I have seen ornamented sperm whale teeth from the South 
Seas, curious daggers and rare carvings all jumbled together. 
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Book stalls, lined with tattered volumes, school books, 
classics and the ‘thrillers’ of former days could be gold 
mines. Perhaps a class-book of James Joyce, full of very 
pointed remarks and criticism, awaits the searcher from 
America. 

Recall the Swift find which turned up at an auction in 
Dublin some years since and netted a tidy sum for the 
purchaser ? Surely, “Varney the Vampire’ is to be gathered 
in not too ragged form, and the writer recalls with happi- 
ness quite an amount of books, faded and very much read 
but which had writings by Maria Edgeworth, James 
Stephens, John Butler Yeats, W.B., his son, and, treasure 
of treasures, inscribed Audubon and Richard Jefferies items. 

Sheffield plate, lovely old candlesticks, brasswork and 
exquisite carved boxes and little desks may still be picked 
up cheaply. 

That sailor ancestor from the far-off China seas of a 
century since must have carried home some good things, 
now dispersed by the ways of the time. Carved ivories, 


rare bits of china and stone worked by loving hands of 
long-dead craftsmen who laboured by inspiration. 

Stamp albums could be rewarding as a Johannesburg 
stock exchange boom and a bundle of letters bring fame as 
well as good money. 

And if the searcher does not do too well, he will yet 
unearth something as good, perhaps better. He will meet 
kindly, interesting little people of the back streets. 

He will enter small almost forgotten alleys and sideways 
redolent of history and get glimpses of rivers and mountains 
framed among the walls of these places which will enrich 
his memories and recall to him in later years memorable 
roamings in our old Irish towns and quaint walled cities. 


The more sophisticated collector will find in Ireland 
some fascinating antique shops filled with major 
and minor treasures. 











Moore Street, Open Market, by Paul Hogarth 








YOUR 
COAT OF ARMS 


7x 6 $7 £2- 9-0 
10x 7 $il £3-17-0 
13x 10 $17 £5-19-0 


Delivery—eight weeks 
approx. 





There are few Irish families which cannot lay 
claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an 
ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a 
Coat of Arms. Your Coat of Arms can be 
obtained heraldically coloured in relief and 
mounted on a shield of polished oak. 


GIBSON PRICE 


16 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN - IRELAND 


(Prices quoted include postage and packing). 

















IF YOU LIKE IRELAND AND THINGS IRISH 
YOU'LL LIKI 


IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES 


A travel and holiday magazine with a difference, 


the ideal gift. 


Share your pleasure in “Ireland of the Welcomes” 
by giving it as a gift to friends who know 
or would like to know Ireland. 


Subscription rates (including postage) Ten shillings 
(U.S.A. and Canada $1.50) per annum. Payable by 
cheque, Postal Order or International Money Order. 








To: Bord Failte (Finance), 
13, Merrion Square, 
Dublin, Ireland. 


Please enter the following subscriptions to IRELAND OF THE 
WELCOMES 


NAME (PLEASE PRINT) _ 
ADDRESS 
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for the discerning gift 
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70” x 106 85/- or 
Napkins to match—22° x 22 
per doz. or 10.25 per 
Insurance and postag 

nd Canada — I|1/6 
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of Irish linen 





This superb white Double 
Damask Table Cloth in pure 
Irish Linen embodies on the 
inner border the Irish Spin- 
ning Wheel, with the Irish 
Harp and Tara Brooch at the 
ends and corners of the inner 
border. 

The outer border panels 
show such famous scenes 
as Blarney Castle, Skellig 
Michael, Rock of Cashel and 
Muiredach’s Cross, the panels 
being bound together by fine 
Celtic ornamentation and 
festoons of Shamrock. 


TODD, BURNS & CO. LTD., MARY STREET, DUBLIN 
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Dublin 





ROYAL HIBERNIAN HOTEL, 1750-1960 
This is the oldest hotel extant in Dublin, it 
remains as always in the forefront, offering 
bedrooms with private bathrooms, central 
heating, wireless and telephones in all 
bedrooms, also private suites. 

George and Jack preside in the Buttery 
Cocktail Bar; Michael, the Restaurant 
Manager, and Roger Noblet, the Chef 
de Cuisine, will delight your palate. 
The ballroom and banqueting rooms are 
ever popular. Telephone 72991 (12 lines). 
Telegrams: Hibernia. 


Dublin 


Co. Dublin 





SWISS CHALET HOTEL, MERRION ROW 
A small hotel in the centre of the city with 
all the comforts necessary for a good holiday. 
Convenient to shopping centre, rail and bus 
termini, etc. Excellent food and service. 
Fully licensed, moderate charges. Restaurant 
open to non-residents daily, including 
Sundays, for all meals. Please write for 
brochure. 








HOTEL RUSSELL. THE RUSSELL IS 
under the same direction as the Hibernian 
since 1947, and is the latest addition to 
Dublin’s luxury hotels, offering the same 
modern amenities as the Hibernian. It is a 
miniature luxury hotel overlooking the 
gardens of St. Stephen’s Green, and its 
restaurant is amongst the best in Europe. 
Telephone $4151 (5 lines). Telegrams: 
Gastronome. 


ADARE GUEST HOUSE, 277 NORTH 
Circular Road. Dublin. Pleasant, com- 
fortable surroundings at moderate terms. 
Excellent service under personal supervision 
of owner, Mrs. K. Corcoran. Five minutes 
to city centre, beside Phoenix Park and 
Zoological Gardens. Bed and _ breakfast, 
12/6. 25°, reduction children. 10°, Service 
Charge. Write direct for terms or phone 
Dublin 78248. 


ARGYLL HOTEL, DUN LAOGHAIRE. 
Appointments (I.T.B. Grade A.) (A.A.**) 
R.LA.C. Fully — Licensed — Telephone: 
Reception 87355; Residents 83695. The 
Hotel with the homely atmosphere and 
pleasing decor; open all year. H. & C. and 
heating in all bedrooms. Comfortable 
Lounges. We quote for Weddings and 
Private Parties. Dining Room open until 
II p.m. Props. Mr. and Mrs. Bill Gourlay. 





GRAND HOTEL, MALAHIDE, CO. 
Dublin. Situated in its own grounds on the 
sea coast—nine miles north of Dublin— 
frequent bus and rail service to and from 
the city. Fully Licensed. Golf, Bathing, 
Fishing and Tennis. H. & C. in all Bedrooms. 
Central Heating—Dinner dancing every 
Saturday night—Nearest Hotel to Dublin 
Airport. Phone: Malahide 269, 374, 455. 











THE GRESHAM WELCOMES YOU 
Luxuriously appointed, offering the utmost 
in comfort, 150 superb bedrooms all 
equipped with radio. 85 with private bath. 
Showers, Iced Drinking Water on tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. Dancing 
throughout the season. Grillroom, Bar, 
Restaurant, Tea Lounge, Ballroom, Licensed 
throughout. Visit New Garden Room and 
Bar (open air dining and dancing). 24 
Hour Garage service. The Gresham Hotel, 
Dublin, T. O'Sullivan, Director and 
Manager. Telephone: 46881. Private Branch 
Exchange. Telegrams: “Gresham” Dublin. 


AUSTIN HOUSE, iR. BAGGOT STREET 
200 yards from St. Stephen’s Green. Ideally 
situated in the heart of the Capital for sight- 
seeing, shopping and entertainment—giving 
added pleasure to your holiday. Outstanding 
food, comfort and_ service. Charges 
moderate. Telephone 66310. 


HOLMPATRICK HOUSE HOTEL, 
Skerries, Co. Dublin, Ireland. Telephones 
334 & 335. 32 Bedrooms—Phones—Hot 
and Cold, Showers, Private Baths, Central 
Heating, Tastefully Furnished Lounges & 
Private Ballroom. Beautiful Beaches, Diving 
& Swimming. Conducted Drives by private 
coach can be arranged. Inquiries Invited. 





INNISFAILGUESTHOUSE, 33, 
Northumberland Road, Ballsbridge. This 
comfortable and well appointed guest 
house is situated in quiet surroundings, yet 
is only s minutes from City Shopping 
Centres, Theatres and Show Grounds, etc.— 
and the sea! Charges moderate. ’Phone 
67656. 








THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN 
The most distinguished address in Ireland. 
Commencing with its historical background, 
its architectural magnificence and its charm- 
ing location, the Shelbourne Hotel is dis- 
tinguished in every manner. It preserves a 
delicate balance of old-world hospitality and 
charm with the most futuristic attitude to 
comfort and cuisine, for the pampering of 
leisure and the delight of the connoisseur and 
the gourmet. A notable extension is the 
hotel’s luxurious new ballroom, for which 
quotations may be had from the Banqueting 
Manager. Entrust yourself and your friends 
to the care of The Shelbourne. Telephone 
66471. Telegrams ‘‘Shelotel, Dublin.” 


Cork 


HORSE RIDING HOLIDAYS AND PONY 
treks are arranged by Cliff Castle Hotel, 
Dalkey, Co. Dublin, (on the sea, only nine 
miles from the city centre), and Bel-Air 
Hotel, Ashford, Co. Wicklow, (amid the 
scenic splendour of ‘The Garden of Ireland’). 
Meals may be interchanged between both 
these hotels which are under the same 
management. Write for Brochure. 








HOTEL METROPOLE, CORK. YOUR 
Centre for Touring the beautiful and varied 
south of Ireland. Accommodation for 180 
Guests. Luxurious Private Suites, Wireless 
in al] Bedrooms. Golf, Tennis free of charge 
to Residents. Limited Garage accommo- 
dation provided. Grade A* A.A. and 
R.LA.C. Appts. Phone: Cork, 23271/5. 


Kerry 








Co. Limerick 


SOUTHERN LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sea. “The Angler’s 
Paradise”. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea fishing, sandy 
beaches, golf, tennis and dancing and billiards. 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food and luxurious comfort. Write for 
brochure or ’phone Waterville 7. 











REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 
If you require a comfortable hotel with 
good food may we suggest the Regent at 
O'Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. Phone 78798. 








DUNRAVEN ARMS HOTEL, ADARE. 
(Tel.: Adare 9). Situated in Ireland’s loveliest 
village. Excellent centre for fox-hunting 
with the Limerick, Black and Tan, Duhallow 
and Galway Blazers. Shannon Airport 25 
miles. Golfing and Fishing. Fully Licensed. 
Central Heating. Private Bathrooms. Apply 
Manageress. 








A HAVEN FROM A WORRIED WORLD 
Situated on an Island some 7 miles by 3 yet 
only 640 yards from the mainland. The 
Royal (Grade A) Valentia Island catering 
exclusively for residents (one night or a 
year). Suggest you write for brochure. 
Excellent shooting, sea fishing (4 Irish 
records), swimming, boating, superb 
scenery, fully licensed. 
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Galway 


Waterford 


Mayo 








SWEENEY’S OUGHTERARD HOUSE 
Hotel, Connemara. A.A. and R.LA.C. 
appointments. Beside river in spacious 
grounds. Free fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. Good rough 
shcoting over §,000 acres. Telephone and 
Telegrams: Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. 
and Mrs. P. L. Higgins. 





RENVYLE HSE. HOTEL, CONNEMARA, 
set in the unrivalled beauty of the glorious 
West, midst sea,lake and mountain. Private 
bathrooms and all modern amenities. Special 
facilities for children—donkeys, sands, sea 
and lake fishing. French cooking and premier 
wines. Grade A.R.I.A.C. A.A. 


GRAND HOTEL, TRAMORE 
The leading hotel in a first-class resort. 
Overlooking the sea and Ireland’s finest 
beach. Especially noted for its cuisine; 50 
bedrooms with hot and cold water (some 
with private bath). Telephone and radio 
in most rooms. Convenient to golf course, 
pitch and putt green, and tennis courts. 
Grade A Hotel with excellent banqueting 
facilities. Open all year, Phone: Tramore 


414, 415, 2C7. 


ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. 
Telephone Cong 3. Shannon go miles, 
Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 
Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most 
beautiful touring country in the West of 
Ireland where ‘The Quiet Man’ was filmed. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 











TWENTY FEET FROM LOUGH CORRIB 
stands Godefroys at Greenfield, _ nr. 
Headford, Co. Galway. Free Brown Trout 
Fishing in some of the best recorded waters 
on the lough. Boats and experienced ghillies 
available. Excellent food, licensed, every 
comfort. No television or public noise: A.A. 
appd. Ideal for a quiet holiday, fishing and 
touring West of Ireland. Good rough 
shooting. Brochure available. Phone : 
Headford 22. 


CLIFF HOUSE HOTEL, ARDMORE. IN 
its own delightful grounds, overlooking 
Ardmore Bay, on the beautiful South coast, 
offers you modern comforts and superb 
cuisine. A holiday in this district affords 
opportunity for exploring many picturesque 
beauty spots. The Blackwater Valley, 
Lismore Castle, the Knockmealdown 
Mountains, with far-famed Mount Melleray 
Monastery. Telephone Ardmore 4. 


AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL, CO. 
Mayo, Away from it all, on Ireland’s 
rugged west coast, in a different world 
where time doesn’t matter. ‘A fine cosy 
inn, called The Amethyst’ (Vogiie, New York). 
Brochure and guide folder from Thea Boyd. 
Phone: Keel 4. 





Co. Wicklow 








Tipperary 








Cavan 





PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN. 
Only s0 miles from Dublin on the shores of 
Lough Ramor. Trout and coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Centrally 
heated. Private Bathrooms. Table tennis, 
television and Russian billiards. A.A. 
R.L.A.C. Grade A. Brochure, ’Phone 35. 


DOBBYN’S HOTEL, TIPPERARY, TEL’ 82 
Close to the Glen of Aherlow. Convenient 
to Golf and River Fishing. Ideally centred 
for touring South of Ireland. In the heart 
of the Black and Tan, Golden Vale, 
Limerick, and Tipperary Hunting Country. 
Loose boxes available. Fully licensed. Open 
all year. Garage free. Apply for Brochure 
to Manager. 


ROYAL HOTEL, BRAY 
Only to miles from Dublin. Utmost 
comfort and excellent catering. 79 bedrooms 
including 23 with private bathroom. 
G.P.O. telephones in all bedrooms. Lift; 
Central heating throughout; TV room. 
New Starlight Diningroom and Lounge, 
with marine and heavenly panoramic 
views of Wicklow Mountains exclusive 
to residents, and for functions write for 
Illustrated Brochure. Phone Bray 2936- 
§ lines. 











Louth 
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BALLYMASCANLON HOUSE HOTEL, 
Dundalk. Telephone Dundalk 2724/5 
standing in its beautiful 100 acre Demesne 
is an historic Irish Mansion that has been 
modernised to meet the requirements of the 
most exacting guest. Situated halfway 
between Dublin and Belfast, convenient to 
sea, golf, river and lake fishing. Central 
heating, rooms with private baths, tele- 
phones in all bedrooms, spacious lounges, 
licensed, open all year round, Grade A, 
R.LA.C., A.A. Apply for brochure to, 
Mrs. Irene Quinn, Proprietress. 


MOUNT RICHARD GUEST HOUSE, 
Carrick-on-Suir, stands in its own grounds 
in picturesque surroundings, is convenient 
to Ireland’s most beautiful seaside resorts. 
Free trout fishing; hunting with three 
packs. Facilities for Golf, Tennis. Mountain- 
eering on Comeragh range. Picnic baskets 
supplied. Licensed. Brochure. Phone 164. 


KINVARA HOTEL, ESPLANADE, BRAY, 
beautifully situated best position seafront, 
overlooking sea, Bray Head and Promenade. 
Very comfortable. Excellent Cuisine. Happy 
Holidays assured. A.A. Appointed. Tele- 
phone 2057. Mr. and Mrs. W. McCallion. 
Props. 





Co. Donegal 








Clare 








Sligo 


OLD GROUND HOTEL,ENNIS 
halfway between Killarney and Connemara, 
ideal touring centre for west of Ireland, 
Clare seaside resorts, Lisdoonvarna Spa, 
Lahinch golf course 14 miles Shannon 
Airport. Luxuriously old-world, yet with 
every modern facility. Golfing, fishing, 
shooting, hunting, hacking, dancing. Famous 
cuisine. Write for brochure. Phone: $5, 
126, 127. 


CENTRAL HOTEL, BUNDORAN. 
Beautifully situated, overlooking the broad 
Atlantic. Appointed Grade A. Bord Failte 
Eireann. Central for fishing Erne and Melvin 
lakes. Five minutes walk from golf links 
(18 hole). Open throughout the year. 
Appointed R.IL.A.C. and A.A. ’Phone 
Bundoran 11 and 50 (two lines). 





Limerick 














GRAND HOTEL, SLIGO. YOUR HOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to the Donegal Highlands and 
Connemara with its Twelve Pins and 
beautiful lakes, which comprise the finest 
scenery in Ireland. Centrally heated. Fully 
licensed, good shooting. Fishing, champion- 
ship golf. 


Wexford 





THE TALBOT HOTEL, WEXFORD, 
regarded as the finest provincial hotel in 
Ireland, has accommodation for 150 persons 
in ideal surroundings overlooking Wexford 
Harbour. All rooms equipped with radio and 
telephones; 26 private suites with bathroom. 
Two bars, three lounges, ballroom. “You are 
very welcome’. Manager: Paddy Fitzpatrick. 








GLENTWORTH HOTEL, LIMERICK, 
Grade A (Irish Tourist Board) R.I.A.C. 
appointed. Fully licensed. Bars, Lounges, 
Restaurant. 24 hour service. Garage 
accommodation. Moderate terms. This 
select hotel is ideally situated in the heart 
of the city, beside rail and bus terminus 
and only twenty minutes’ drive from 
Shannon Airport. Make the Glentworth 
your headquarters for touring Limerick 
and the renowned beauty spots of neigh- 
bouring counties Clare and Kerry. Write 
for brochure. Telephones: 44050 and 
45750. 
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an IRISH Gilt this CHRISTMAS 


Pure Irish Linen, Double Damask, bleached snow white Table Cloths and Napkins 
guaranteed spun, woven, bleached and finished in Ireland. Woven into each cloth 
and napkin are the words “Irish Linen Double Damask”. The design in the cloth is 
a heritage of ancient Irish art and the figures include Ross Castle, Killarney; Devenish 
Island, Brian Boru, Irish Colleen with Harp, and Wolfhound representing the spirit 
of Ireland. Prices and sizes as follows:— 


Cloth 54” x 54” with 4 Napkins 18” x 18’—$g per Set. 
» 54°72” with 6 Napkins 18” x 18’—$12.50 per Set. 
»» 72” x90” with 8 Napkins 22” x 22”—$20.50 per Set. 


2” x 108” with 12 Napkins 22” x 22”—$26.50 per Set. 


» 7 


This heavy, super quality, hand-knit sweater with crew collar and husky traditional 
design is hand-knit in the cottage homes of Donegal, Ireland, from Irish Wool in 
§ § gal 


the natural off-white colour. Men’s sizes 38”, 40”, 42” and 44” (chest measurement). 
Price (including Mail and Insurance to the United States) $13.50. 


Post your remittance with confidence to 


All prices include cost of Mailing and Insurance to the United States. All orders receive 
immediate attention. Goods are mailed the day order is received. 














A happy blend 

of entertainment, 
information, 
literature and 
laughter... 
truly a welcome 
tonic and the 
ideal Xmas gift 
for your friends 


12 issues $4.00 from 
KINGSBRIDGE, 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 





100,000 
names 
on file! 


Armorials for practically all 
Irish names available. Orders 
tor American, Scotch, German, 
Italian, Spanish and names from 
other nationalities executed. 

















a, we Packing, Postage & Insurance 
nae was U.S.A. Ireland & U.K. 
14” x 10” ($15) £5 5 0 ($2.50) 17/6 7/6 
10° x 7” (310) £310 0 ($1.00) 7/- 5/- 

8" x 53” ($9) £3 3 0 ($1.00) 7/- 5/- 
Special 
Doubie Shield 
(Two names) 
105” x 124” ($18) £6 6 0 ($2.50) 17/6 7/6 











| ASTON PLACE, FLEET STREET, DUBLIN, IRELAND 





























SHOPPING" 





FERGUS O’FARRELL, 24 DUKE STREET, 
Dublin. The shop for Irish-made craftwork 
and souvenirs and the home of ‘Fergus 
O'Farrell creations”, the carved wood 
figures of Irish Saints and Heroes, designed 
and made in Dublin. 

















RICHARD ALAN’S, 58 GRAFTON ST., 
Dublin, speciality fashion shop for day 
dresses, cocktail and evening wear. Casual 
wear and the complete collection of “County 
Wear” coats and suits by the well-known 
Dublin designer Jack Clarke, in exclusive 
tweeds. Phone 75149. 


ANGLER’S WANTING THE BEST 
selection of rods, reels, lines, flies, baits, casts 
and sundries, should write to Hely’s of Dame 
Street for a catalogue. Agents for Hardy 


Bros. and other leading manufacturers. 


CAMERAS—PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS— 
Souvenir slides. Roches Chemists Camera 
House, s0 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
Ireland’s Leading Photographic Shop. 











BROWN THOMAS, GRAFTON STREET 
Dublin. “‘The loveliest Store in Ireland’. 
Specialists in Irish Linen, Lace, Tweed and 
Waterford Glass. Write for Mail Order 
Catalogue. 


BOOKS— NEW AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Books and Maps—Hodges Figgis & Co., 
Ltd. (founded 1768) 6 Dawson Street. 
Tel. 76408. Specialists in books relating to 


Ireland. Catalogues on request. 








T. J. CALLAGHAN & CO.,LTD., DAME ST., 
Dublin, C.1. Military and Civil Tailors, 
Gentlemen’s Outfitters, Ridingwear Special- 
ists, Saddlers, established in 1869; Telephone, 
$2291. 


KAPP & PETERSON, LTD. MANUFACT- 
urers of the world famous Peterson smoking 
pipe. Retail branches: 55 and 117, Grafton 
St. and 2 and 56, Lower O’Connell Street. 
Factory: 113 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 


CHEMISTS — COSMETICS — PERFUMES 
Roches Chemists, Upper and Lower 
O’Connell Street and Grafton Street, 
Dublin—Deliveries daily to all Hotels. 
Phone: 477091. 





DUBLIN’S MOST FASHIONABLE 
Shopping Centre, Creation Arcade, Grafton 
Street. Creation Botique for costume 
jewellery and all fashionable accessories. 
Knitwear Botique for the ideal gift in 
sweaters. The Man’s Shop for the best 


dressed Men. 











BEST VALUE IN IRELAND. HAND- 
woven Donegal tweed suits, coats superbly 
tailored. From $24-$30. Colette Modes 
Ltd., 66 South Great George’s Street, 
Dublin. 





IRELAND’S FINEST STORE—AN ENTIRE 
five-storied building devoted solely to 
Fishing and Shooting Requisites. Garnetts & 
Keegan’s Ltd., 31, Parliament Street, 
Dublin—Wonderful ! ! 


MOYFEIGHER CARVERS, CLARENDON 
Row, off Chatham Street. Hand carving 
from Irish timber, bowls, platters, figures, 
stools, tables, etc. Handmade rugs and 


sweaters. 











NEILLI MULCAHY 30 South Frederick St., 
Dublin 61043.—“‘produces in the idiom of 
exquisite Irish fabrics. She manages to find 
tweeds of unusual weaves and wonderful 
colourings.”—Caroline Mitchell Irish Times. 
“The Mulcahy clothes combine Irish wit 
with French daring” — Oriana Atkinson. 


DAVID VARD LTD., 8 GRAFTON STREET, 
Dublin. Ireland’s Premicr Furriers. A very 
fine selection of model garments. 





WATERFORD GLASS, BELLEEK CHINA; 
largest selection in Ireland. World-wide 
reputation for quality and overseas packing. 
Prompt attention to Postal enquiries. 
Whyte’s, George’s Street, Dublin. Estd. 
1783. 











WEIR & SONS, LTD. CORNER WICKLOW 
Street and Grafton Street. Waterford Glass, 
Irish-made Leather Handbags and Travel 
goods. Celtic Silver, Gem Jewellery. 
Mounted in Dublin, Tax and Duty Free. 






























The Aroma of Green Dreland 


shamrock freshness in the Cologne 


We will send for you all over the world the 


ideal Irish present for everybody. 






Prices by Registered Post 





Ireland and Europe, U.S.A. 


England Australia etc. 
Ref. 50 12/3 Ref. 50 14/9 
» 100 21/-  ,, 100 24/6 
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‘Time spent getting there is precious holiday 
time wasted. Fly Aer Lingus Viscount or 
Friendship jetliners to Ireland and be there in 
no time! 
Travel in Arrive No 
chopping and changing. No luggage worries. 
Fly Aer Lingus from any UK termine!. 


comfort. refreshed. 


it's quicker from where you are 
to where you want to be 









FLY THE NEW IRISH BOEING JET TO USA 
Frequent connections to New York and Boston 
from Dublin and Shannon. 


Full details and bookings from your travel agent 
or any Aer Lingus office. 












GLASGOW 
BOSTON ISLE OF MAN 
SHANNON — OUBLIN 
NEW YORK 


CARDIFF 
LONDON 


ROUTE SYSTEM 














EDINBURGH 


LEEDS / BRADFORD 


N 
MANCHESTER AMSTERDAM COPENHAGE 






















BIRMINGHAM a Th 
DUSSELDORF / 1e 

Friend! 

BRUSSELS FRANKFURT saa 

Airline 






ZURICH 


ROME 




















The authentic 
flavour of Irish coffee in a melt-in-the- 


mouth chocolate bar! The secret in- 





Made with a delectable gredient? Genuine old Irish Whiskey. 


dash of genuine old 
Irish Whiskey 


It’s the same-again-please chocolate. 


LARGE BAR 





IRISH COFFEE 
MILK CHOCOLATE’ 
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FROM SOUTHAMPTON AND 


COBH DIRECT 
TO NEW YORK 
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A Great Welcome 


awaits you on board the 


s.s. MAASDAM 


Air-conditioning throughout. Stabilisers. 75°,, double 
cabins. Splendid food. Gaiety. Sports. Leisure. The 
Maasdam offers magnificence to the economy-minded 
traveller. 


Accommodation: 39 First and 842 Tcurist Class passengers. 


MINIMUM ONE-WAY FARES 

Summer Season: 
Tourist £77.0.0 
First Class £108.0.0 


Winter: Season: 
Tourist £67.0.0 
First Class £93.10.0 


a 
gb. IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 





Full details from your Travel Agent, or— 
THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


| CECIL STREET, LIMERICK 
Telephone: Limerick 45011 








interior 
decorating 


Lady with experience interior decorating, 
planning and house furnishing, 
desires opportunities for this kind of work. 
Will undertake complete or part furnishing 
arrangements for homes or properties, 
or help in advisory capacity, anywhere in Ireland. 
Properties arranged and furnished in advance 
for intending visitors or residents. Reasonable fee. 
Box 477 
Eason’s Advertising Service, Dublin 


























RENT A CAR 
in Suladl 3% 





International Self Drive 


23 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, DUBLIN. 





Phone: 66351 











We meet you anywhere that you may enjoy 
THE MAGIC OF IRELAND 


ina 


STAR 


SELF-DRIVE OR CHAUFFEURED CAR 
95-117 Crumlin Road, Belfast Phone 747 222 


IRELAND’S FINEST FLEET 


Brochure on Request Hertz Licensee 

Important notice for British Residents-—When you hire a Star 

car you may drive throughout all Ireland both North and South of 
the border. 

















BEAUTIFUL COLOUR SLIDES 
OF IRISH VIEWS 


2x2 COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES IN 
CARD MOUNTS 2/- (30 CENTS U.S.) 
EACH 


Write for list and free sample 


G.B.S. COLOUR SLIDES LTD. 
139 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, W., DUBLIN, IRELAND 
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STYLE 353 


A BEAUTIFULLY tailored car suit in rich handwoven 
Donegal tweed. In a variety of lovely colours including 
jewelled purples and heather mixtures. 

Price 10 gns. ($30.) 


ELEGANCE IN IRISH puRE WOOL SoNnEGal handwoven tweed 


Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18. Our size 14 is Bust 
37’, Waist 273’, Hips 39’. Patterns on 
request. Approx. weight of either garment, 
5lbs. U. S. Customs duty 21%. Postage 


plus insurance to U.S.A., $2. 
66 SOUTH GREAT 





STYLE 356 

STRAIGHT TAILORED coat also in rich handwoven 
Irish tweeds in a variety of lovely mixtures 
with trim on collar and pockets to tone. 

Price 9 gns. ($27). 


LTD 


GEORGE’S STREET DUBLIN, IRELAND 








Public Library 


Detroit, Mich, 
History 


The Dublin scene 


FEATURING THE HOME OF GUINNESS 


DUBLIN’s FAIR CITY with her wealth of Georgian 
buildings and her hosts of bridges spanning the 
River Liffey, always looks like the backcloth of a 
play by one of her many famous playwrights. 
Here, there is an immediate welcome for all—for 
the art lover, the souvenir-hunter and the gastro- 
nome. While those who enjoy good drink can 
congratulate themselves on the fact that Dublin is 
the birthplace of Guinness, and the place where 
it is still brewed in ever-increasing quantities. 


Recommended Tour 
You cannot claim to have seen 
all the sights of Dublin till 
you’ve been to St. James’s 
Gate Brewery. Founded in 
1759 and now one of the largest 
breweries in the world, you can 
be conducted round daily from 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. on weekdays 


—on the hour during Winter . 


and continuously during 
Summer—and 1o0 to Il a.m.on 
Saturdays. Children under 12 
not admitted. 
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